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PREFACE 

These essays lay little claim to 
novelty or originality. Much that they 
contain was uttered half a century ago 
by that great prophet, Horace Bushnell, 
who probably did as much as any one 
in his generation for the emancipation 
of childhood. Recently Charles Wag- 
ner, another prophet, has given ex- 
pression to the same truths in his 
delightfully sweet and wholesome 
book. By the Fireside^ from some of 
whose phrases I fear I may not have 
shaken myself wholly free, they have 
such a way of sticking. I am glad to 
think that the essays are in line with 
what so many of our best teachers are 
saying with frequency. My hope in 
putting them into print is to give a 
vu 



PREFACE 

little wider currency to these ideals. 
If the following pages help to make a 
few people — especially young people — 
more appreciative of the beauty and 
sanctity of the home, and more re- 
sponsive to its sublime demands, I 
shall be happy. 

J. T. S. 
HmwuuHyu xa, May 14, 1906. 
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THE MAKING OF A HOME 

THERE seems to be no relation 
between the words homo and 
homey despite the temptation that be- 
sets the imagination to derive the old 
English word from the Latin. There 
have been stranger bits of philology 
than that But there is a very real 
relation between the two things. Home 
is the root of homo. No home, no man, 
that is, no man as we know him. This 
age may have gone mad in its em- 
phasis on environment, but it has not 
laid overstress on the importance of the 
home and the worth of the true home. 
People, the Western world over, are 
quite ready to canonize John Howard 
Payne. What should we do without 
1 
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"Home, Sweet Home''? How did the 
world live without it so long? What 
immeasurable solace and sweetness it 
has added to life during these last 
seventy-five years! Looked at from 
this distance, Claris or the Maid of 
Milan, of which the song was a part, 
was a divinely inspired opera. " Home, 
Sweet Home '' is a language of itself. 
It is a kind of Esperanto of the soul in 
which men, strangers to each other, 
may unite in common worship, he of 
the cottage and he of the palace, each 
kneeling at the shrine set up in his own 
hallowed memory. It is one of those 
songs that help to make democracy. 
Its passion is a common one, recogniz- 
ing neither " border, nor breed, nor 
birth." Let our country sing it more 
and more ! 

The best boast of America has been 
her homes and home-life. Homestead 
and fireside have been names to conjure 
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wiih. Yet ihe honest man who looks 
at our social life to-day with open eyes, 
who reads modem fiction and sees 
modem drama, replete with home 
"' problems/' must acknowledge that 
the American home is in no slight peril. 
We need a new school of prophecy. 
Over against the noisy men who pro- 
claim to us that a centuiy hence, or 
less, we shall give up the sanctity of 
marriage in the name of "freedom** 
and " love *' and " higher morality," 
we need an order of prophets alive to 
the significance of the home, who shall 
speak to us with authority of the 
beauty and the sacredness of what 
Milton called '* the highest form of 
human society." To that order every 
lover and maker of the home should 
belong. 

I do not presume in this short essay 
to attempt a picture of what a home 
should be. I seek only to stress three 
S 
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things that are essential in differing 
degrees to the making of a home. The 
first two are subordinate to the third. 

1. The first essential — to use 
Charles Wagner's word — is the Roof- 
tree. It is nature with man to have one 
best loved spot to which he may turn 
his steps for rest and anchorage. House 
and home are not synonymous, but the 
two are inseparable. Home raises the 
image of a house. As we shall see later, 
a genuine home spirit niay exist about 
the nomadic camp-fire, but much that 
is best in our Christian home is lost, if 
it be not covered with the roof-tree. 
As the rose is to its fragrance, so is a 
homestead to the home-life. 

One of the elements of the best home 
must be permanence. It conserves the 
home spirit. The house takes on the 
character of the home; it reflects the 
taste and culture of its occupants. 
They stamp themselves upon it, leave 
4 
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Cheir impress in the colour and pattern 
of the wall-paper. There are religious 
houses and godless houses, cultured 
houses and ignorant houses. Walls 
have tongues as well as ears. The 
family taste and not a little of the 
family history may be picked up at a 
glance about the reception-room. We 
love a house for the joy we have found 
there; we hate it for the pain it 
covered. 

The home of our childhood and all its 
surroundings is a thing by itself. Those 
old bams — if we were country-bom — 
are not like other bams; here we 
played and hid and hunted, here we and 
our brothers learned our first lessons in 
work. This garden is not like other 
gardens; its flowers are more fra- 
grant than those across the way. This 
house is not like other houses. It may 
be plain and homely. To no other eyes 
does it possess any beauty that they 
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should desire it. You could not con- 
tent yourself to live there to-day. 
What makes the place so dear ? Why, 
this is homel — "the scenes of your 
childhood.'' Foster has voiced more 
than a darlqr's longings in his — 

*' Dar's where my heart am turning eber, 
Dar's where de old folks stay." 

It may be that the " old folks " are 
there. It may be that they, like yourself , 
have left home, gone to that other home, 
like which in their simple godly way they 
tried to make this one that you knew. 
But so long as the old house stands, 
and the tiger-lilies and the honeysuckle 
come up every spring, the old home is 
there, with a beauty all its own. Every 
foundation-stone is a memory, its walls 
a mother's arms, and its roof a father's 
care. Its windows are more precious 
than crystal, for through them came 
life's first visions. This chamber ceiling 
6 
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hanging over the bed beside which one 
knelt» seamed and dark with years 
though it be, is the heaven where Grod 
dwelt in the days of youth. The old 
house holds in its arms the former days 
and will not let them go. It may pass 
from tenant to tenant, but while it 
stands, the home clings to it. Let it be 
never so humble, there is no place like it, 
^for the home-'Said dwells there. 
. No one can read Hebrew history even 
casually, without seeing how rich in 
family sentiment the Hebrew was. It 
has always been a racial characteristic. 
There was a native reverence for the 
great fathers of the people evidencing 
itself in the memorials scattered all over 
Israel's land. Their Grod was the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 
How dear is the oak of Mamre, the cave 
of Machpelah, and the little mound 
near Bethlehem where Rachel sleeps ! 
With what gentle hands Jacob laid 
7 
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away old Deborah, his mother's nurse 
and his own, who had come with Re- 
bekah from Mesopotamia years and 
years before ! One of the most touch- 
ingly beautiful incidents of the Bible is 
the stoiy of Joseph's interment in his 
ancestral land. Shortly before Joseph's 
death, he had made the long journey 
from Egypt to Canaan to gratify his 
father's wish that he be buried in the 
family burial - place. " There they 
buried Abraham and Sarah his wife. 
There they buried Isaac and Rebekah 
his wife; and there I buried Leah." 
The visit to the home-land after his long 
absence, to the tomb of his fathers, to 
the grove near Bethlehem, to the old 
oaks and his father's old well, stirred 
Joseph's emotions. He could not sleep 
in Egypt. As a last act he took of his 
children an oath that they would some 
day carry his bones back to the home of 
his youtibi. That oath they kept sa- 
8 
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credly. Five hundred years with all 
their oppression did not erase it from 
their minds, and when they went out of 
Egypt they carried his bones with them 
and laid him tenderly to rest in She- 
chem, the garden spot of Palestine^ 
amid its green fields and its gray olive 
orchards, near the very spot where his 
brothers had stripped him of his coat 
of many colours. The pride of hi^ 
place was not able to supplant the love 
of his early home. He was an unspoiled 
child of Israel. He cared not to lie 
amid the scenes of his triumphs, but 
among the hallowed surroundings of his 
childhood. He wanted to sleep in the 
shade of the trees beneath which he had 
played in his youth. Something had 
come to him there in his early days to 
which he wished to lie as near as possi- 
ble for ever. 

Only he who has spent his early days, 
or much of them, in the one home knows 
9 
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its abiding, hallowed influence. Who 
has not, at times, as from a far country, 
longed to get back to it ? A visit to the 
old home is a cure for many an ill. Do 
you find yourself growing a bit selfish ? 
your heart a little calloused to higher 
things ? Is the world losing something 
of its beauty and gladness? Does the 
desire for more make you discontented ? 
It is not sermons nor books nor prayers 
that you most need, but a visit to the old 
home. Gro back to the scenes of your 
parents' sacrifice for you; sit again 
under the humble roof and remember 
their contentment in it; bow your head 
again — though dying years may have 
left their ashes upon it — bow your 
head again above the table and listen to 
your father's familiar blessing for much 
less than burdens your table ; go again 
— do not fail — to that little room you 
know best, and say once more with her 
who taught you, — 

10 
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'* Now I lay me down to sleepi 
I praj Thee, Lord, my soul to keep." 

Is your heart hard now ? Is Grod far 
away? Gro out into the orchard and 
climb your favourite tree, if it still 
stands, and your rheumatism permits; 
go in June or October, if you can ; take 
a walk over the fields that were once the 
garden spot for you, pluck some flowers 
from the old garden, and see whether 
the world does not grow simpler and 
more beautiful again, and life regain its 
laugh and blossoms. 

But I am aware, even as I write, that 
already in this land of homes there are 
many to whom the '* old home '' has 
little meaning. There are people who 
look blank and not a little puzzled 
when you ask them where their old 
home was. They do not know which 
of many places you mean. They are 
not quite siu'e where they were bom. 
Street and number they do not know. 
11 
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The house may be no longer standing, 
it may have given place to a factory or 
a noisy railroad. Their early tracks 
have all been obliterated and they 
know not the catastrophe of it. 

I am persuaded that one of the places 
where our home life is suffering is in the 
frequent flitting of families from house 
to house, from apartment to apartment. 
Some need a diary to keep record of 
their wanderings. They might almost 
as well live in a gipsy van. They do not 
stay long enough in a place to give 
character to it. It never becomes any- 
thing more than a stopping-place. The 
evil result of this is not merely in robbing 
children of their due, an old home, — 
it renders impossible that permanency 
for which the home stands historically. 
Children as well as plants need to root 
themselves in some spot. This they 
cannot do if they are pulled up every 
year or two. They do not stay long 
12 
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enough for the setting of definite im- 
pressions. They have no opportunity 
to appropriate their surroundings^ the 
hills and valleys and streantis and skies, 
that atmosphere which every place 



It is no accident that New England 
character has been famous for its 
stability, for this has been a land of 
homes and homesteads. The hills, the 
streams, the ru^ed rocks that have 
spoken to the fathers, speak to their 
diildren and their children's children. 

This permanency I well know is al- 
most impossible in many a home to-day. 
The business of many is such that they 
have no assurance of a permanent resi- 
dence. They would gladly have it if 
they could. It is not for us to spend time 
in idly mourning these conditions, but 
to ask rather what we may do to make 
the most of them. It remains for us to 
make our homes as permanent as possi- 
18 
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ble. We can choose our houses with 
care, looking toward the future, and 
leave them only with great reason. 
Especially is it desirable that during the 
formative years of the child's life there 
should be one place that he will ever 
after look back upon as preeminently 
his home. But if we must move, then, 
as Mr. Wagner says, " let us preserve 
with care ever3rthing that could perpet- 
uate a tradition, or preserve a memory. 
Let us not disdain an armchair we have 
always seen about, a table beside which 
we grew up. Such things, however 
simple, have for us and for our children 
a spiritual value that is incalculable.'* 
For such an armchair and table, we 
might add, have a soul in them. They 
are benedictions and Bibles to us. Let 
the hand of the auctioneer never profane 
them, — they bear the family name. 
2. A second element in the home is 
what may be termed a Family Sense. 
14 
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I do not mean that narrow family pride 
that shuts one up to one's kin and kind. 
We have too much of that now. Our 
boasted democracy is akeady sujffering 
from an increasing aristocracy of blood. 
I mean the sense of family solidarity 
that binds parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, together as one 
person. In a family each belongs to 
many and many belong to him. One of 
the first lessons of the home is that one 
does not stand or fall alone. One's 
honour and good are the honour and 
good of the family; one's dishonour is 
the family's dishonour. It is a saving 
lesson for one to learn. What family 
solidarity means is suggested by Henry 
M. Field's dedication of one of his 
volumes: "To my brothers David 
Dudley, Stephen J., and Cyrus W. 
Field, all tiiat are left of a large 
family — and brothers grow dearer as 
they grow fewer, and stand closer when 
15 
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each fears to be left standing alone — 
this volume is dedicated in token of the 
love of a lifetime, which will grow 
stronger to the end/' 

But family is not confined to parents 
and children. By "family" lie Ro- 
mans, who first used the name, meant 
the whole line of descendants from a 
conmion ancestor* We have spoken of 
the family sentiment. Every child should 
early feel that the blood of a long past 
flows in his veinjs, that he is an heir of the 
ages. He will later complete his history 
and see that the blood of a long future 
is in him, too. Happy the golden locks 
that may mingle themselves with the 
gray of grandfather and grandmother, 
and happy the child who hears from 
these benignest lips chosen chapters 
from their life history, and tales oft re- 
told of their father and grandfather 
when their gray locks were golden. 

It is a great thing to have a history, 
16 
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to feel that centuries look down upon 
one. The publishing of genealc^es 
cannot be without good result. Let 
eveiy child know something of '^ the 
rock f ronot which he was hewn and the 
hole of the pit from which he was 
di^ed.'' He should know the kind of 
blood ihat flowed in the veins of his 
ancestors. Their greatness will make 
him great. It need not be a stoiy of 
magnificent deeds that is told him. His 
fathers may have led no great battles, 
worn no epaulets, enjoyed no fame. 
But if they were men of strength and 
courage, let the child know it; if they 
were such '" that man might honour and 
woman trust," who stood for righteous- 
ness and integrity, tell the stoiy of them. 
If by patient industry and careful 
economy they reared their families and 
gave their children more than they had 
enjoyed, let the children know it. The 
good deeds of the fathers are the rightful 
17 
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inheritance of ihe children, of which 
they are too often defrauded. "The 
bones of Joseph became the inheritance 
of the children of Joseph." 

It has been a matter of regret to me 
that I know so Uttle of the men who 
preceded me. Beyond the fact that 
they had the hardihood to seek out 
unsettled lands, that my sturdy and 
patient grandfather felled the trees 
where now the old house stands, and 
passed on to his sons farm land instead 
of forest, I know little of them; but 
even this knowledge of their hardihood 
and industry and providence has at 
times been a conscious spur. There 
are tales enough of brave and patient 
struggle, of sacrifice, of heroism, of real 
achievement, in most family histories to 
set the blood a-pulsing in the veins of 
the sons and daughters. Keep the 
family pictures and the family heir- 
looms so far as this is practicable; and 
18 
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let these not be confined to the old flint- 
lock and the epaulets, or even the 
knapsack and the suit of blue of '65. 
These dear yet dreadful souvenirs of 
the Civil War should be given a promi- 
nent place in our homes, for they will 
hallow them and teach their lessons of 
splendid patriotism. But there are 
heirlooms of peace that should be kept 
with kindred care. They need have no 
value beyond their associations, — they 
are rich enough in that. If you have 
the axe with which your father or his 
father cleared his land, the trowel and 
hanmier with which he built his house, 
his books, the desk at which he earned 
your education, let these not depart 
from your household. They have a 
value beyond old treasure. K your 
father planted a tree, and it stands, 
guard it as you would guard himself if 
he were here, and take your children 
often to its shade as to a little shrine. 
19 
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Teach them early to plant their treea 
for future years. 

3. But with all the importance of 
house and history, these, after all, do 
not make the home. They are subordi- 
nate to that one essential which may be 
characterized the Home Spirit. This 
only is indispensable. Birds of passage 
have their nests. The gipsy loves his 
van. Men and women who know no 
more of themselves than Topsy did may 
yet know the deep joys of home. K 
two souls but give themselves to each 
other, they know what home is, though 
their past be nearly as dim to them 
as their future. For home is not a 
place, but a spirit. ** Happiness," says 
Aristotle in his Ethics, ^' is a kind 
of living and doing well ; " and so we 
may say of home, it is a kind of liv- 
ing. 

The home spirit we cannot make 
clearer by defining. The fragrance of 
20 
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Oie rose is just the fragrance of the rose, 
and the lily is just as pure as the lily. 
And home is home. Oh, the charm, 
the sweetness, the blessed sanctity of 
the word! What that is good, does a 
Christian home not signify? We who 
have been blessed with it should be 
more grateful than we are. 

I am sadly conscious that home does 
not mean this to all. There are many 
things that make us pessimistic about 
home life. How many family quarrels, 
how much shameful strife among broth- 
ers over the will, how many bitter 
jealousies even in the home, how much 
discord and estrangement and falsity to 
vows, one is forced to acknowledge! 
In how many families is home ideal? 
But the very fact that we appreciate the 
unspeakable sadness of these eadsting 
conditions is proof that we have our 
ideab of what Oie home should be. The 
most forlorn word in the English 
21 
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language is homeless. How desolate 
it sounds! But that desolation blos- 
soms when compared with the desola- 
tion of the man or woman who has a 
homeless home. My only reason for 
interjecting this dark word is to throw 
into bolder relief the joy and sanctity 
of the real home. 

The word home brings to us a vision 
of shelter. The cheer and warmth of 
the open fire, the protection of the roof- 
tree from the storm that beats upon it, 
are but type of the cheer, and warmth, 
and protection, which one should ever 
find in the welcoming arms of the home. 
As the child runs to his mother when he 
sees the sky black with thunder, so man 
turns to his home. Let the storms of 
wrath and misunderstanding howl as 
ihey will, he is safe in the love of the 
home. Here he is understood and finds 
sympathy. In the bosom of its joys he 
can hide his sorrow and his disappoint- 
22 
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ment, his Uiousand annoyances. But 
let the man not forget that as he finds 
joy waiting for him in the home, he is 
to bring joy there in which they who 
have been in the home all day may find 
refreshment and forgetfulness. 

The home, too, is the great peace- 
place. The Grermans have a more 
beautiful word than we for the cemetery. 
It is called the " peace court." Fitting 
as it is there, it seems yet more fitting 
when applied to the home. For the 
home is meant primarily to be the court 
of peace. Here is rest for the weary soul, 
oil for the wounded spirit, comfort for 
the disappointed, refreshment for the 
heart that is starving for the words of 
sympathy or approval that the careless, 
thoughtless world denies it. Oh, the 
tender arms of home love in which a 
soul may lay his head and rest! Of 
the true home, as of Grod, we may say, 
" My refuge and my fortress.'* I know 
2S 
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of no better hint of what the home 
should be than these words — to use a 
second dedication : ^* This book is 
dedicated to my wife, whose quiet 
helpfulness, and fair companionship, 
have made the twenty-five years of our 
wedded life years of happy labour and 
gracious peace/' 

But the home is more even than a 
shelter and a resting-place. It is a 
sancttuiryy the holy of holies. God never 
comes so near to us as in the home. He 
reveals himself in its love, and in its 
welcome weight of care. The highest 
name by which God is known to us is a 
family name; the names with which 
our Lord designates our relation to him 
are family names, " son," " daughter," 
" children." The family is meant to be 
God's kingdom in miniature. " Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done in the 
wide world as it is in the family." This 
is to be our prayer. For the home 
S4 
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spirit is the spirit of mutual love and 
helpfulness. Each lives for the other, 
each is filled with the ** sacred madness'' 
to bear one another's burdens, to share 
one another's pain. The bonds of the 
holy family are unselfish, Qiristlike 
love, and this is the ideal that Christ 
has for all the world. 

As the home is to be God's kingdom 
in the small, the true home must have 
God as its centre and foundation. What 
we need to-day for the betterment of 
our family. life is not primarily better 
laws to regulate marriage and divorce, 
not better industrial conditions, though 
all these are earnestly to be prayed for, 
not better housing of our people and the 
making possible for them of a greater 
privacy, not more permanency in the 
roof-tree, not more history of family, 
but the greater enthronement of God 
by the fireside. The home without God 
in it, and worship in it, in which 
25 
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Christ's spirit is not welcome, is more 
empty and hollow than the most deso- 
late deserted house that is open to the 
winter winds. 

The home to which men and women 
will hasten from their labour, to which 
the fledglings will wing a glad return, 
which will bind the wanderer, however 
far he roams, which shall be to strangers 
within its doors a blessing and a bene- 
diction, is the home in whose mutual, 
unselfish love the spirit of Christ is 
incarnate. This home becomes not 
merely the type of heaven, but heaven 
itself. 

*' Oh» happj hoiiae ! and happj servitade f 
Where idl alike one Blaster own; 
Where daily duty, in thy strength pursued, 
Is never hard nor toilsome known. 
Where each one serves thee, meek and lowly. 
Whatever thine appointments be. 
Till common tasks seem just and holy» 
When they are done as unto thee. 

26 
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' Oh» happy house I where thou art not forgot. 
Where joy is flowing full and free; 
Oh, happy house ! where every wound is brought* 
Physician, Comforter, to thee^ 
Until, at last, earth's day's work ended. 
All meet thee in that home above 
From whence thou comest, where thou hast 

ascended. 
Thy heavea of gloiy and of love." 
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THE NURSERY OF MEN 

ONE of my earliest recollections is 
of a familiar little group of trees 
in the back yard of my old home. It 
was called " The Nursery," for here my 
grandfather had planted his seeds and 
guarded and trained his saplings untO 
ihey were strong enough for the hillside 
ordiard. Some he had never trans- 
planted ; they still grew there, a varied 
group, old, gnarled, decayed, — but 
the spot was still "The Nursery " for 
them. 

I like this term as applied to the 
home. It is the nursery of men. The 
Psalmist had this figure in mind, or one 
like it, when he wished for the good 
man : " Thy children like olive plants 
round about thy table/* The home is 
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the place where these young plants so 
full of life and promise are made strong 
and fit for the transplanting, able to 
stand their ground in the free winds of 
the open fields of life. It is a shelter 
for tender years; it has nourishment 
for their eager^ growing spirits ; it has 
support for them, not yet strong enough 
to stand alone. It is that chosen spot 
where the young plant drinks in the 
best things of heaven and earth. But 
its ministry does not cease with the 
tender years. It continues as long as 
life lasts. The snows of many a winter 
may whiten the heads of men and 
women; it may be long since th^ 
stood in the old home; but they are 
not beyond its influence, they call it 
still, the nursery. 

The subject of this essay naturally 
implies a little discussion of child train- 
ing and its methods. But this is a per- 
plexing field into which I shall not seek 
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to enter far, for each home must work 
out the problem for itself. But without 
invading the sacred precincts of family 
government, may we not stress certain 
great objects of home training which 
we all £^ould have constantly before 
us ? It is well for us to ask what the 
tasks of the home are. Can we easily 
discover certain definite ends to be 
reached in the nursery ? I think we can. 

There seem to me to be three great 
lessons which every home must teach, or 
be false to itself. 

The first is reverence for authority. 
Logically and chronologically this must 
be lifers first lesson. No man can be 
master of himself, or a master among 
others, until he has learned to reverence 
authority. The schools can do some- 
thing to teach this reverence, the church 
can do something, but it is primarily the 
task of the home. Into it the infant 
child comes " a bundle of will.*' Is he 
80 
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going to fill Uie world witii his own self- 
assertion, or is he to learn '' the self- 
submission of alliance, obedience, 
duty to God " ? It is for the home to 
say. Nature clearly shows what her 
plans and hopes are, in that she gives 
him all weak and helpless into Oie 
strong hands of older ones. We cannot 
fail to see to-day signs of peril to what 
is best in our life and institutions, in a 
lack of reverence for law and authority 
in the growing generation. Religion, 
democracy, and social life petition the 
home for better lessons in reverence. 

But it is well here to ask ourselves: 
What is Authority? There is much 
ignorance as to what constitutes it. It 
is not the might that compels submis- 
sion. Violence, — it matters not 
whether it manifest itself in coarse 
blows, or in harsh voice, or shrewish 
scoldings, or imperative, impatient ges* 
ture, — violence is only a mark of a 
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weak and shallow nature that seeks to 
mask itself. "" It is a great mistake," 
says Horace Bushnell, "" to suppose that 
what will make a child stare or tremble 
impresses more authority. The vio- 
lent emphasis, the hard stormy voice, 
the menacing air, only weakens au- 
thority. ... Is it not well understood 
that a bawling and violent teamster has 
no real government over his team? 
Grentleness will speak the word of firm- 
ness and firmness will be clothed in the 
air of true gentleness." Quiet and 
moderation are always the marks of 
dignity and authority. When authority 
is simply force and noise, the child wiU 
give grudging obedience only until that 
time comes whenhe can makeequal show 
of force and as great a noise. It is the 
children from homes where there is this 
kind of authority who make threats of 
what they will do when they reach the 
age of twenty-one. Arbitrariness on the 
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part of the parent is very apt to produce 
underhandedness in the diild. If, by 
chance, the parents compel obedience 
and make the children feel their au- 
thority, they create no reverence for it, 
but loathing instead. There is ever in 
their minds a presupposition against au- 
thority, be it in school or in state. 

Nor is authority mere insistence on 
obedience, a nagging, exacting, ex- 
asperating series of conmiands. Life 
for the little ones is then one long pro- 
hibition. This idea of authority is apt 
to be found among those who become 
parents at an early age, before they 
have learned that there is something 
else for parents to do besides ** making 
a child mind." Illustrations of this 
authority are so painfully numerous 
that one hardly remembers distinct 
instances. Yet I recall a striking illus- 
tration of it which I saw one day on an 
electric car. Two young silly mothers 
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were going to town with their children. 
The little ones were bright, well-be- 
haved, and altogether ino£Pensive. I 
saw nothing in the whole trip which 
called for command, yet it is safe to say 
that there was not a space of two min- 
utes throughout the journey when one 
or the other of the mothers was not 
correcting and conmianding. Each was 
" showing oflF " her authority. The only 
feature of it that could relieve my pity 
for the little ones was that they did not 
take the berating very seriously. They 
had not lived for five or six years in 
that atmosphere without finding out 
that their mother's voice really had no 
authority. These homes, and homes 
like them, are sending out into the 
body politic citizens who have no real- 
ization whatever of the meaning of 
authority. 

Authority, to use the words of Mr. 
Wagner, consists in making manifest 
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IB one's life, bearing, what one says and 
does, '* ihe veiy laws of life." Might 
does not make right, but right is always 
might. In conforming to the govern- 
ment of the home the child must feel 
that he is doing that which is right and 
which most becomes him. Authority 
does not lie in command or violence, it 
lies in life itself. The secret of parental 
authority is that the child shall believe 
in his parents. He hears their words, 
but, what is of vastly greater moment, 
he sees them live. There is no deceiving 
these keen eyes of his, they are sharper 
than a surgeon's knife and as honest. 
This is why I should rather have the 
admiration of an unspoiled boy than of 
any other creature in the world. 

We frequently speak as if authority 
were something to be forced upon an 
unwilling child, while just the opposite 
is true. Children love real auUiority, 
they are bom with hero worship in 
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ihem. They follow what they think is 
best and whom they believe in most. 
It is natural for them to look up to 
some one. Reverence for authority 
is found in those homes where children 
reverence their parents. The old com- 
mandment does not run, *' Obey thy 
father and thy mother/' but '" Honour 
thy father and thy mother." It is a 
conmiand to fathers and mothers be- 
fore it is a command to children. 
Honour will be given to whom honour 
is due. 

It remains for us to ask before we 
turn from this part of our subject how 
this authority is to be manifested. It 
is not enough to be a good man or 
woman ; one must be a good father or 
mother. This means that wisdom 
must be added to goodness. 

First of all, then, there must be 
anthority. The home is not a group of 
equals, but of superiors and subordi- 
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nates; there must be laws to be obeyed. 
The child must know himself, for just 
what he is, young, dependent, not veiy 
wise, a learner in life's school. ** Re- 
member/' said President Roosevelt in 
an address to the Mothers' Congress, 
'" that while it is essential to be loving 
and tender, it is no less essential to 
be wise and firm." What shall we say 
of that pernicious custom sometimes 
seen of bribing children to obey, — 
" If you will only do this I will give you 
a doughnut, a cooky, or a piece of 
candy." Simply this can be said : it is 
the complete abdication of the parent. 
There is no authority higher than the 
child, and he knows it, and he is grow- 
ing up to believe that he may obey just 
when it suits his taste to obey. 

There must be one authority. Father 

and mother are to make one before 

iheir children as they make one in the 

eyes of the law. When there are two 
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sources of authority, where there is 
appeal from the father to the mother, 
or mce versa^ there is no authority. I 
hesitate to speak of that painful situa- 
tion where father or mother complains 
to the child of the other. Nothing can 
so cruelly shatter the faith of the child, 
nor impair his idea of authority. Whom 
the father or mother does not honour, 
the child scarcely can honour. 

Then, again, let reverence be illus- 
trated in the family life. If the father 
shows respect and attention to the 
mother, and the mother shows def- 
erence and honour to the father, the 
children will not be slow to catch the 
spirit. 

So much, or rather so little, for this 
first lesson of the home. The second 
lies close to it, sdj-Taastefy. The end 
of all parental government is not to put 
the individual beneath the wheels of 
authority, but to develop an individual 
88 
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with auihority in himself. The home 
is the nursery of men, fitting them to 
stand alone. They cannot long stay in 
the nursery, they must forth. They 
must be real perwns. It has never 
been so necessary as it is to-day that we 
should have a citizenship capable of 
independent thought and jud^nent 
There is the breaking up of tradition, 
a questioning of authority. Coupled 
with reverence for authority there must 
be judgment that can question and 
discover authorify. Conscience must 
be developed, seU-confidence must be 
stimulated, the child must be led to 
trust his own judgment. Here is the 
most delicate problem of the home, 
how to draw out the character of the 
child and make him capable of standing 
alone. It is just here where so many 
homes fail utterly. They are so im- 
pressed with the rights of authority 
that they have no thought for the rights 
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of the little personalities in their care. 
These are not blocks of wood to be 
whittled out as the parents will, and all 
of one pattern, but souls each different 
from every other to grow up with a 
character all its own. 

There is a pernicious doctrine of 
" breaking the child's will/* It would 
seem as if the words themselves must 
refute the doctrine, for breaking is a 
destructive act. The boy with a broken 
will means a man with a broken will, 
one of the most impotent, forceless, and 
useless of God's creatures. ** Train up 
a child," says the wise man, not break 
it down. It would be as sensible to 
break off the tops of the climbing rose 
every lime it ventured beyond its 
trellis, as to break these outputtings of 
the child's sacred personality. Tliere 
is a field of problems here in discipline, 
in penalty, in the most intricate di- 
plomacy, into which it is not wise for 
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me to set my foot. Each must work 
out his own problem. How to mould 
the will and not to weaken it, how to 
shape the feelings and not to bruise 
them, how to lead the child to bow to 
authority and yet to stand upright in 
his own judgment, how to maintain ab- 
solute impartiality in the home and yet 
to develop each individual, — this is 
but a stating of the problem, not the 
solution of it. 

Quite the opposite of breaking a 
child's will is the method of one father 
that has recently come to my attention. 
He early had a talk with his boy some- 
what to this eflPect : " My boy, you will 
often be in situations at school or on 
the street where you must decide which 
of two or three things you will do. It 
will not be possible for you to come to 
me. Do what you lliink is right. 
Don't lie, don't steal, and never do 
what you would not tell your mother.^^ 
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It is easily seen that the success of this 
course depends largely on the character 
of the boy, but it is suggestive as a 
means to cultivate conscience and in- 
dependence. To all who know boys, 
especially after they reach the storm 
and str^s period df adolescence, it is 
scarcely a question that it is far better 
if the father is in a position to say: 
" Never do what you would not tell 
me," instead of : ^^ Never do what you 
would not tell your mother/' Tliis 
injunction to the boy to judge himself 
by his mother's standards is very apt 
to raise the question in the mind of a 
bright boy, whether his father's stand- 
ards are not different, and because at 
this period of his life he is desirous 
above all things to have a man's ap- 
proval rather than a woman's, he may 
chafe under his mother's judgment, 
withdraw his confidence, and assert a 
premature independence, nursing the 
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while a half-guilty conscience. Fur- 
thermore, the father knows better than 
the mother does what the boy is passing 
through at this period of his life. It is 
the time of all times when the father 
should have the confidence of the boy, 
and the boy» the sympathy of his father. 
This advice, which fathers often sol- 
emnly give their sons, not to do or say 
what they would be ashamed to tell 
their modier, is not seldom a shirking 
of responsibility, if it is not a confession. 
Happy father and happy son when the 
father's judgment may and does be- 
come the standard for the boy. 

It is a common error not to take the 
child seriously enough. His opinions 
and judgment are sacred to him. His 
feelings are as tender as the new shoots 
of the vine and as easily bruised. 
Laughing at a child's blunders is one 
of the most exquisite tortures to which 
a child can be subjected. Manly 
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independence is often delayed or im- 
paired because the first puttings forth 
of personal opinion are cruelly ridi- 
culed or repressed by those whose 
one fond dogma is that "" Little chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard." 

One of the most fruitful fields of 
blunder is the treatment of the boy or 
girl at that mysterious age when they 
begin to feel their independence. Not a 
few parents make the fatal mistake of 
attempting to continue the same kind 
of government, the same degree of 
authority, as in the early days. This 
is a death-blow to all authority. It 
may be hard to see the child getting 
beyond the parent's government, but 
it was for that that he was bom into 
the home. Government is a means, not 
an end, and that end is self-mastery. 
But while the child may get beyond the 
parents' rule, he should and need never 
get beyond their authority. If the 
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parents can only keep the confidence 
of their children at this period they 
will not lose but rather gain authority; 
if confidence goes, then authority goes 
with it I have seen many a painful 
instance of diildten's rebellion, moth- 
er's tears, and father's wrath, at this 
point, all of which might have been 
avoided if the parents had been wise 
enough to change their methods with 
the changing years of the child. 

There is a third lesson which the 
home must teach, and that is the 
social spirit. The end is not gained 
when the individual is developed. Hav- 
ing gained himself he must learn to sur- 
render himself. He is not alone in the 
world ; he lives with other people ; he 
is not an integer, he is only a fraction, 
and a small one. This he learns in the 
home, if it be rightly ordered; it is a 
part of the family spirit. Here he 
learns the thee and me of life. He sees 
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himself in relation to others. The 
person, says Professor Starbucks should 
reflect the larger industrial, civic, and 
social life into which the young men 
and women are later to be thrown. The 
chances are that the grown man is going 
to be just such a person as his own 
childhood and youtli prophesy. Why 
is it that parenthood so often makes 
such changes in the character, softening 
and developing and making it more 
unselfish, if it be not that the parent 
sees himself in new relations? The 
egotist has but to become a father to 
learn the great truth that he does not 
live for himself alone. Were it not for 
the family we should all be egotists. 
Here we learn that we have duties to 
child, father and mother, sister and 
brother. Our life is for them and 
they are for us. Each learns to sur- 
render himself and his desires to the 
others, to the common good. The unit 
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is not the individual, but the family* 
If society is ever to be redeemed and 
filled with the Christ-spirit it 'can only 
be done where it is permeated with the 
family spirit. The " world " law is 
individualistic; the strongest survives 
and makes terms for the weaker. The 
family law is social ; the strong lives for 
the weak, bears the burdens of the 
weak. The spirit of the ** world " is 
penalty; of the family, forgiveness; 
the " world " says justice, law, retri- 
bution ; the family says love, patience, 
forbearance. Every man for himself, 
says the *' world ; " every man for his 
brother, says the family. The redemp- 
tion of society is simply the leavening 
of it with the family spirit. How es- 
sential that our homes should keep 
this family spirit of codperation ever in 
the front. 

No man is a fit member of society 
until he has learned this lesson of co- 
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operation and brotherhood. We are 
''sons of God/' said Christ, which 
means that we are all brethren, — 
every man living for the common good. 
By bearing his brother's burdens in the 
family, su£Pering his brother's pain, 
taking from other shoulders upon his 
own something of their weight of care, 
he learns to bear the burdens and 
pains and share the suffering of all his 
brethren in this great wide world. 
" Bear ye one another's burdens " 
does not mean much to the spoiled 
child who has never learned to bear 
any burdens. I want to quote again 
from President Roosevelt: " If you 
mothers through weakness bring up 
your sons to be selfish and think only 
of themselves, you will be responsible 
for much sadness among the women 
who are to be their wives in the future. 
If you let your daughters grow up idle, 
perhaps under the mistaken impression 
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that as you yourself have had to work 
hard they shall know only enjoyment, 
you are preparing them to be useless 
to others and burdens to themselves." 
Flresident Roosevelt might have wi- 
dened the outlook still more and 
said: If you» through weakness and 
thoughtlessness, train up your sons 
and daughters to be selfish and not 
to know and bear their share in Hie 
family work, you are unfitting them to 
be members of society and are doing 
the most you can to increase, rather 
than to solve, our present-day social 
problems. 

At the earliest possible age the chil- 
dren should be made to feel that they 
have their part to contribute to the 
family life, that they have their duties. 
The child who is taught to love work 
for the family — work that will bring 
pleasure to father and mother — has 
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learned one of the most saving lessons 
of life. 

A careful student of family life and 
its possibilities su^ests that, in addi- 
tion to individual purses, there be a 
common purse, whose expenditure shall 
be a matter of conmion interest. Every 
possible means must be used to pro- 
mote conmiunity of interest, thought, 
and labour. Especially must husband 
and wife have common interests. 
That there should be different or 
opposing interests, conflict instead of 
cooperation, is nothing short of a 
tragedy, when we consider the school- 
ing df the children. The nursery 
must be a conmiunity. 

Let us not lose sight of the home as 
a nursery, in which Grod has set his 
" olive plants,*' the souls of little chil- 
dren, to be nourished and trained for 
their place in the world. The most 
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divine task in the world is fatherhood 
and motherhood. Our children are 
our diplomas and our sacred trust. 
Let nothing come before them and 
the home. The making of life is the 
home-task. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE 
FIRESIDE 

IN the last chapter, I spoke of the 
home as a nursery where young 
lives are made ready for transplanting 
into their own places in the great 
orchard of the world. But the home is 
more than that. It is a sanctuary. 
May we open the door and reverently 
and prayerfully enter in ? We do well 
to pause on the threshold to uncover 
our heads, for we are setting our feet 
upon holy ground. 

It is not strange that the word fire- 
side has a religious flavour to it. It 
has come by it historically. In those 
far-away days when fire was so hard 
to produce and maintain, a spark was 
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a sacred thing. The flame was pre- 
served with jealous care on the shrines 
and family altars. Being so necessary 
to the family, it became the centre of 
the family life, and those who were ap- 
pointed to guard it came to be clothed 
in peculiar reverence. The fireside 
became the sacred spot. Zoroaster has 
no disciples among us to-day, yet we 
continue to approach the fireside with 
the ancient Persian reverence. New 
fires bum on the hearthstone more 
sacred than fitful flames; there are 
new rites, new mysteries. New priests 
and priestesses guard the altar. They 
are not resplendent in Persian gold 
and colour ; they wear the plain house- 
hold habits of father and mother. 
About ihem, watching, working, some- 
times kneeling, are the little worship- 
pers at the shrine. 

The home is never given its true 
honour till it is known as the sanctuary. 
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Our churches wilh their services, their 
sermons, their schools and societies, 
are doing the best they can to bring 
men and women to God, and God to 
men and women. But their place is 
secondary. The home is the greatest 
factor in the religious life. Religion 
has its birthplace in the home. It 
may not expand and blossom until later, 
but the seed is there. Occasionally a 
man seems to arrive at his religion 
after he leaves the home, but this is 
rare. Besides, how many of these 
learn of their relation to G^ through 
the new home which they plant? It 
may not be a mother's hand, but a 
child's, that points the way to God. 
For these tiny tender fingers sometimes 
point straighter to heaven than many 
a weather-beaten hand. ^^ Papa, does 
you love God?" had a persuasive 
power in it for one man of whom I 
know that was wanting in all the 
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pieachments of home and school and 
coUc^. 

The supreme task of the home is a 
religious one. It is not simply to 
sharpen the child's wits for life's strug- 
gle, to fashion him to live with other 
men, but to bring him to the fullness 
and beauty of Christian character. 
How can this be done? 

There is a phrase in one of Ihe 
great Apostle's friendly letters that 
throws much light on Ihe whole mat- 
ter: "" Having been reminded of the 
unfeigned faith that is in thee, which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice ; and, I am per- 
suaded, in thee also." This faith, 
which means Timothy's life and chajv 
acter, is spoken of as an heirloom in 
the family. It is not something new 
in Timothy; it was in his mother and 
grandmother before it passed over to 
the young man. 
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The education of a child begins with 
his forbears. Long before he is bom, 
influences are at work for his making. 
At that moment when the blood b^ns 
to circulate, it is of profound conse- 
quence to the child what kind of blood 
it is. All men are not bom equal, or 
with an equal chance in life. Condi- 
tions are terribly unequal. That the 
blood of the father and mother is in 
the veins of the children, is a very 
literal and momentous fact from the 
child's point of view. All pity and 
compassion for many a poor little soul ! 
Let the great world be kind and not 
exact too much of him ! This thought 
that every one is, to a large degree, a 
kind or unkind Fate to those who 
follow, should give to every prospective 
father and mother a greater concern 
than seems to be common to-day. 
The rearing of children for Grod begins 
in the parents' living for Grod before 
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ever the child sees the light of day. As 
the child of the eagle is the young 
eagle already upon the cliffs with 
wings to bear him aloft among the 
clouds, so the child of lofty-minded, 
pure-hearted, Christlike parents is bom 
into a lofty way of thinldng and Uving. 
But with due emphasis on this pre- 
natal education, it is, of course^ much 
the least part of the child's training. 
That which educates the child most is 
what he sees with his eyes, hears with 
his ears, and handles with his hands. 
The child of civilized parents, if brought 
up among beasts, will have the ways and 
passions of beasts; if brought up 
among savages he will be savage in 
his habits and ideas. His blood will 
tell, but only by way of making him a 
little less beastly or savage. What 
is of supreme moment in education is 
environment. Into what kind of a 
home is he bom ? 
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When should Christian nurture be- 
gin? Some say not until the child 
b^ins to think for himself and can in 
a measure comprehend these truths 
that are taught him. Others, as soon 
as he can speak and understand. 
Both answers show a lack of appre- 
ciation of the most vital influences at 
work on a child's life. His training 
begins, whether his parents decree it 
or not, at the hour of his birth. The 
moment when a little one is given into 
the hands of his parents is the sacred 
moment when his soul begins to grow. 
^' More, as a general fact,'' says Bush- 
nell, the great prophet of Christian 
nurture, *' is done or lost by n^lect 
of doing on a child's immortali^ in 
the first three years of his life than in 
all his years of discipline afterwards.'* 
Infancy is the age of impressions ; it is 
sensitive to every touch. How quick 
its eye, how sensitive its ear; it reads 
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the shades of sound; it feels every 
delicate breath. It knows whether 
the arms about it be familiar or strange. 
Without thought or will the child comes 
into the hands of the mother and father 
to be shaped for eternity. The great 
task which falls peculiarly to the mother 
is the '^shaping of a soul's immor- 
tality." "And to make the work a 
sure one/' to quote the great Hartford 
preacher again, " the intrusted soul is 
allowed to have no will as yet of its 
own, that this motherhood may more 
certainly plant the angel in the man." 
It is not in these earliest years a ques- 
tion of formal religious instruction, 
but of Christian living. Children may 
never hear their parents teach a lesson, 
but they see them live and thereby they 
learn a deeper lesson. " The best way 
for a child to learn to fear God," says 
the good and gentle Pestalozzi, " is to 
see and know a real Christian." Char^ 
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acter, after all, is an incarnation. The 
faith that was in Timothy was in his 
mother and grandmother; they were 
living again in the boy. The sunshine 
speaks no word to the flower unless it be 
so soft that only its satin ears can hear 
it; the earth gives no instruction. But 
rooted in the earth, its home, and 
bathed in the sunshine of its love, it 
grows and reaches upward and blos- 
soms. It is a matter of the atmosphere 
and the soil. 

The foundation of religious educa- 
tion lies in the first acts of physical care. 
The gentle, affectionate arms of the 
mother, her tender voice, her soothings, 
her daily regular care, usher the child 
into a faith in love and law and order. 
It is but a little step to the love and 
law of God. The child who is un- 
welcome, who is handled with no ten- 
derness, who knows only n^lect, how 
shall he be brought to see the love, and 
eo 
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care, and tenderness of Grod ? Love and 
care and tenderness are empty words 
to him. The child who is given over 
to the nurse girl, and rarely sees father 
and mother, what shall he know of the 
Fatherhood of God? The first needs 
of the child are all physical. His God 
is the one who ministers to these needs, 
he knows no other. Mother and father 
are his Gt)d, and the face that bends 
over his cradle will be his picture of 
Grod. My God in my earliest days had 
in a general way my father's features, 
but his face was very large and his 
beard was white. When home is what 
it should be, the child will make little 
distinction between his parents and 
God. Grod is all-wise, but is not his 
father all-wise, too ? He is mighty, but 
is not his father very strong? He is 
loving, but can he be more loving than 
his mother ? '* I do not need to say 
my prayers to-night," said a little girl 
61 
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of whom Professor Coe tells us in one 
of his books, '" because my papa is 
going to sleep with me/* I once asked 
in a training class the question: 
*' Should we love Gk>d more than father 
and mother?*' "I should think," 
came the reply, " that we should love 
both the same. God gives us all things ; 
so do our parents/' It was to my mind 
the ideal reply. The end of all religious 
training is gained when we can say with 
full meaning, learned in the home, 
" Our Father who art in heaven/* 

Who is the God to whom we are 
leading our children ? John Fiske tells 
us that Gk)d to him was a great book- 
keeper who kept accurate accounts of 
all children's faults. Is it the Father 
whom we are interpreting ? These are 
serious questions. It is not what the 
parents make a show of being, but what 
they really are, that the child sees and 
appropriates. He breathes their stand* 
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ards of life into his soul as he breathes 
the air of the house* Parents may 
flatter themselves that their children 
are seeing only their good sides; that 
their love somehow makes them blind 
to parental failings, that if they have 
two standards, one in the presence of 
the children and one in their absence, 
the children see only one of them ; but 
in the development of these little ones 
they may one day be startled to see the 
other side of themselves revealed. Let 
us not be deceived; in the character 
of our children we are incarnated just 
as we are. Words will count for little, 
however sanctimonious, if life con- 
tradicts them. We all too frequently 
say : '^ How could this boy be as he is 
with such a good father and mother ? *' 
We should not so often say this if we 
knew the entire picture of life that for 
years in that home may have been 
falling on the boy^s sensitive soul. 
6S 
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'* The fathers have eaten sour grapes» 
and the children's teeth are set on 
edge." 

The factor first in order and first in 
importance in the religious training of 
the home is the home life. No formal 
teaching will ever take its place or atone 
for its deficiency. It becomes the habit 
of the children. This has its grave side, 
but its hopeful one also. Parents, if 
they but live as they ought in the light 
of the Spirit, will have the Spirit for 
their children. I have never yet met 
Ihe man or woman so depraved as not 
to ask the question in some form: 
'* How shall my children be brought up 
to be good men and women ? " What- 
ever they themselves are» they have 
enough parental instinct to desire that 
their chUdren shall be good. The 
secret of leading them to cherish and 
choose the things that are lovely and 
true, that make only for the good and 
M 
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happiness of men, is to bring them up 
in a home where these things fill the 
atmosphere as the fragrance of flowers 
fiUs the garden, and the aroma of blos- 
soms the June orchard. Nothing can 
take the place of simple, every-day, 
home piety. 

But while piely is the first and never 
ceases to be the first factor in religious 
education, something more is needed. 
During the earliest years of the child's 
life, training is but the stamping of 
personality upon him; children are 
then miiTors only in which we see our- 
selves. But vriih the coming of lan- 
guage there comes also the necessity 
for more formal teaching. Of what 
nature shall it be? In general it 
should have as little formality about 
it as possible. The more a child can 
be unconscious that he is being edu- 
cated, the better; there is less resist- 
ance. We must begin our teachings 
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with stories. Every mother should 
have a treasury of iliem either in her 
mind or in books always at hand. 
These must vary in character wilh the 
age, growing more replete with deeds 
of daring and brilliant courage as the 
child advances. To be of most service 
they must always be full of life and 
character. At &st they must be beau- 
tiful, the child knows little of any other 
world. Later the characters that %ure 
in them may be either good or bad, 
but each should reap the consequences 
of his deeds. The child should feel 
that noble, honest, unselfish action 
will result in happiness, and that wick- 
edness in every form leads to pain and 
wretchedness. The first law for him 
to learn is the law of consequences. 
One of the earliest and most persistent 
child's questions is : "" If I do this what 
will happen ? " One of our best sources 
of supply for stories is the Bible. 
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These stories are full of dramatic life. 
Think of the tales of Jacob, Joseph, 
Samson, Elijah, David. Joseph's in- 
nocence, purily, honesty, are rewarded 
with the richest honours of Egypt ; his 
brothers' cruelty is followed by famine, 
fear, pain ; in return for all their wrong 
to Joseph, he grants them loving for- 
giveness and gives them abundant food 
and a home in his kingdom. No better 
model could be found for a story out- 
side the history of Jesus, who is ever 
the best loved character with little 
children. One caution needs to be re- 
garded in story-telling. Let the moral 
be veiled. If the story is only fairly 
well told, the listeners will catch its 
point. An emphasized moral usually 
takes the edge off the story. In our 
efforts to rub in the moral, we are very 
apt to erase it. 

Another means of instruction in the 
home is Grod's great open book of 
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nature. She speaks her voices to no 
more understanding ears than those 
of children. Take them out into the 
fields and the woods, over the rocks and 
among them; let them Usten to the 
songs of brook and bird; let them fill 
their hands with the beauty of the 
fields; speak to them of Him who 
made all these things; let them think 
of God and these wonders together. 
The child who grows up amid such 
sights and sounds as these will feel as 
the little Vermont girl did, who wel- 
comed our little one to the world, in a 
letter : ** I think you will like this 
world." Not only will they grow up 
with a sense of Grod, but in those later 
days which are almost sure to come, 
when the ship of faith groans in the 
storm, they will be able to fall back upon 
Him who made the beauties of the 
world, who clothed the grass of the 
field, who watches tenderly over the 
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tiny sparrow and teaches the meadow 
bird to sing. How can they fail to ask 
** Are ye not of much more value than 
they?" 

Then comes Sunday with its great 
opportunities. Instead of sighing over 
it as many do» as a day of problems, let 
us welcome it as a day of privilege. 
Every parent should fed that Sunday is 
preeminently children's day, father's 
day for the children, unless, unfortu- 
nately, he be a minister. The day may 
be made so austere and bare that the 
boys and girls will be glad when sun- 
down comes, or it may be so glad a 
day that evening will fall too soon. 
Those who make their children keep 
quiet on that day, sit stupidly in a 
comer with a book that does not in- 
terest them, or walk on tiptoe, so that 
the parents may deep, are preparing 
active children to dislike the religion 
that is associated with the day. But 
09 
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ihose parents who realize Hiat on this 
day, as on no other, they may bring to 
their children the best, most joyous, 
gladdest things of life are leading their 
children to think well of religion* Sun- 
day must be set apart from all other 
days, with a character all of its own. 
Let it be Grod's day. Let the noisy 
games of the week be laid aside, but 
let other means of entertainment be 
provided. It is well if we can have 
the very best loved game, or some form 
of entertainment of which the child is 
especially fond, reserved for Sundays 
only, providing always that it be in 
keeping with the day. Find out what 
the child likes best, and then devise to 
bring that as near to him as possible on 
Sunday. Let it be the best day. This 
IS the day when the father can take the 
children to the fields and woods and 
let them hear of God, or, at least, feel 
Him in His creation. There will doubt- 
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less have to be some restraint felt, — 
it is not bad that there should be. 
Children must learn (hat God restrains 
as well as makes glad; only they 
should not feel that Grod's chief care is 
to prohibit, or they will think the same 
of religion and the church. It is the 
day, we should always remember, set 
apart as a memorial to Christ. As far 
as we can, let us engage the children 
on that day in Christ-like work, send 
them out with flowers to the sick and 
messages to the imprisoned. How 
could they spend a part of the spring 
and summer afternoons better than 
in gathering flowers for those who 
cannot themselves go to the fields ? 

One cannot too heartily conmiend the 
custom of the father's reading to the 
family in the Sunday evening hour. 
Nothing better could be done. He 
cannot read long without questions. 
Then what a chance for the most 
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profitable instruction, for the deepest 
words, as father and children meet 
heart to heart. The father can never 
be a greater hero. In short, let the child 
know that Sunday is God's day, but let 
God be thought of as the friend of 
little children. 

Then there are the more formal re- 
ligious exercises of the home, religious 
conversations, the blessings at mealst 
the bedside prayer, and the family 
prayers. For most people the throne 
of God is their mother's knee, where 
they knelt with their nightrobe falling 
about their feet What a holy task 
is this to give a human soul its first 
lesson in prayer! Are we fit for the 
task? I admit the difficulties in the 
way of families gathering together for 
common prayer. But can we afford to 
be overcome by them? 11 we let this 
%ht of home worship go out, the 
world will be much the darker. If we 
n 
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cannot have a daily hour we can have 
a weekly one. Or in place of a brief 
word of thanks at meals we can have 
once a day a few verses of Scripture 
read and a little longer prayer. The 
American home cannot afford to lose 
as an institution the home prayer time. 
It was from such scenes as Bums' 
pictures in " The Cotter's Saturday 
Night" that — 

" Old Scotia's grandeur springs* 
That makes ber loved at bome» revered abroad.** 

It is such family scenes that will pre- 
serve America's grandeur, which has 
ever been the integrity of our home life. 

** The cheerful supper done» wi* serious face, 
Th^ round the ingle form a drde wide; 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace* 
The big ha*- Bible* ance his father's pride; 
His bonnet rev*rently is laid aside* 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 
Those strams that once did sweet in Son glide 
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He wales a portion with judidoua caie — 
And ' Let us worship God»' he says with solemn 
air. 



*' Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He who bore in heaven the Second Name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head. 

" Then kneeling down, to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays. 
Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 
That thus they all shall meet in future days. " 

There is one other important element 
in the work of the home. It is not a part 
of formal instruction, but it must be 
deliberately planned for, and that is 
companionship. Parents cannot teach 
their children at a distance. There is 
no absent treatment in religion. The 
sacred fire of the heart is imparted only 
by contact. " I cannot understand 
why my boy has gone wrong," says a 
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suffering father. " I gave him every- 
thing in the world." No, he may not 
have done so, says one conmienting on 
the remark; he may have given him 
everything except that which he needed 
most to give, — himself. And how 
many families in these busy days, busy 
for both men and women, are suffering 
for the same lack of companionship. 
Men go away to their work before their 
children rise, and return after they are 
in bed. Or if they come home to sup 
with them, they rush away again to this 
meeting and that committee appoint- 
ment. Side by side with piety we must 
place companionship. Farm life where 
the boy can work side by side with his 
father, where they can share each 
other's work and play, is almost the 
ideal condition for the father's piety to 
become transferred to the son. But we 
cannot all be farmers. We must de- 
vise the best means possible in our cir- 
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cumstances to accomplish the same 
end. Some work can be shared, — if 
not the father's work, then the child's ; 
interests can be shared, and books, and 
what is still more important, play. 
G)mpanionship attains its ideal when it 
becomes comradeship^ the relation of 
mutual trust and confidence which 
makes real comrades — chums, if you 
please — of father and son, mother and 
daughter. When I hear a father say: 
** My boy and I are going tramping, 
or fishing, or upon an excursion," 
I am not anxious about the boy if the 
father is what he should be. 

That which would rob us of the 
strength and patience and poise needed 
at home, and send us there exhausted 
and nervous and irritable, no matter 
how religious a work it be, is the 
greatest possible enemy to our children, 
except positive neglect and viciousness. 
Children are the greatest su£Ferers f rom 
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the overtense life of to-day. Shall we 
sacrifice them to a little bigger profit, 
or a little greater name, or even upon 
the altar of public service ? 

There are four cardinal requisites 
for the religion of the fireside: 

Firsty it must be a natural religion. 
There must be nothing formal or arti- 
ficial about it. There must be no 
crust of sanctimony over it While the 
home should be full of piety, it has no 
place for piousness. God should be 
in the home as really and naturally as 
father and mother. In the Berlin 
Gallery there is a painting by Von der 
Uhle representing a humble family 
about to sit down to their frugal midday 
meal. The peasant father has just re- 
peated the Grerman table blessing, 
" Kommif Herr Jesu^ sei unset Oast^ und 
segne was Du uns beschert hast.** The 
door opens and the divine guest ap- 
pears. The father welcomes him with 
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reverence and awkward grace, and 
beckons him to a chair at the humble 
board beside his children. It is all very 
simple and sweet and natural. 

Second. The religion of the fireside 
should be a jay<yus religion. There is 
no room for a long face; great place 
for latitude, but none for longitude, 
life is not a very solenui affair for 
youth and they have little liking for the 
religion that would make it so. To 
conmiend itself to youth, religion must 
make life glad. The God they will love 
must be interested in their joy. The 
home in which these olive plants are to 
grow into the stature of Christian char- 
acter must be sunny, with blue skies 
above it. Clouds will sometimes gather, 
but they will not hover there, and the 
sun shall return quickly after the rain. 

Third. The home religion must be 
an every-day religion. It is not simply 
for Sundays, or prayer-time. It is not 
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something added to life, but life itself. 
It is a kind of thinking and acting, and 
working and talking and playing. It 
is the home character and atmosphere. 

Fourth. Then, too, the religion of 
the fireside must be genuine. There 
must be no sham or cant or hypocrisy. 
What the parents preach they must live, 
or try to live. Formal instruction is of 
secondary moment. What is essential 
is that the relations between husband 
and wife, and parent and children, 
the standards and conduct of the home, 
shall be filled through and through 
with a genuine piety. 

These are days when great emphasis 
is laid upon preparation for life work. 
Yet, many young men and women seem 
to assume the duties of the home with 
little thought of its responsibilities and 
with scant preparation to meet them. 
The task of the home-maker is the di- 
vinest on earth, especially if there be 
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cliildren to train for life and lead to 
God. 

May the Great Father, the Creatoi: 
of the home and the home ideal, inspire 
us all for the task, that we may make 
the home a symbol of the *' house 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." 
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